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WE are gratified to learn that affairs at Covington, Ky., 
are assuming a good shape, and that the local board is to 
be recognized fully and completely. Quite a bitter feel- 
ing existed there at one time, which tended to injure the 
business in all its aspects, but the representatives of the 
better class of companies, all in the board, have acted with 
such moderation that the personal animosity complained 
ofhas about died out. Our sympathies are always with 
the board organizations, and we regret exceedingly when 


‘any member, for an assumed grievance or through per- 


versity, feels it necessary to withdraw from them. The 
Covington board includes all the prominent companies, 
and we hope the better feeling that now prevails will bring 
into the fold all those who may have strayed therefrom. 





THE legislature of the Province of Quebec, at its last 
session, passed a tax law which requires every foreign in- 
surance company doing business in that territory to paya 
license fee of $500 and $5 additional for each agent. A pen- 
alty of $400 is provided for any violation of thislaw. The 
law went into effect August 1. Some of the American 
companies have closed their agencies in that Province, but 
others will contest the constitutionality of the law. They 
claim that they have complied with the laws of the Domin- 
ion of Canada, and that a subordinate province has not the 
authority to place additional restraints or taxes upon them. 
It is as if the national government of this country had 
licensed a corporation to do business in all the States un- 
der certain conditions, and one of the States should impose 
additional conditions. The Quebec legistators are quite as 
rapacious as the members of some of our State legisla- 
tures, and evidently regard the insurance interest as their 
legitimate prey. 





THE Hecker fire caught the “ Mutual,” of this city, with 
a $20,000 policy. This is the company organized to per- 
mit our business men to insure themselves, the managers 
Promising them insurance “at less than cost,” or there- 
abouts. Their first taste of the cost comes when called 





upon to chip in to make good a $20,000 loss. Such an 
amount on such a risk beats the stock companies all to 
death. Few of the latter exceed $5000 on the risk, but 
they bring intelligence to bear in the business of under- 
writing. This much-talked-of Mutual was going to take such 
measures of precaution against fire on all its risks that there 
would be few, if any, losses. At the Hecker mills fire there 
seems to have been no special means of prevention, while 
the fire extinguishing appliances were speedily enveloped 
in flames and were of no service whatever. Instead of 
bolstering up these mutual concerns, our business men will 
do better to encourage the legitimate stock companies 
that have assets in hand to pay losses, and do not rely 
upon assessments. 





WE have received a copy of the proceedings of the 
Texas Association of Fire Underwriters, which was organ- 
ized July 7 and 8, and elsewhere we print a circular 
issued by the president. This has the true ring about it, 
indicative of backbone. We hope that, as the Association 
has put its shoulder to the wheel in the work of reform, 
there will be noturning back. It is too often asserted that 
no improvement can be made in fire underwriting prac- 
tices unless New York city takes the initiative. New York 
is a good sized place and an influential one, we admit, but 
we see no reason why underwriters in other sections should 
regulate their business by the New York standard, any 
more than they do their domestic affairs. They should be 
sufficiently independent to do the right thing without. re- 
gard to the fact that their New York brethren usually do 
the wrong thing. At the Texas gathering thirty-two com- 
panies were represented, and it is understood that the plans 
adopted met with the approval of all the delegates. The 
officers of the Association are J. T. Trezevant, president; 
J. D. Kerfoot, vice-president, and J. B. Hereford, secretary. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that the directors of the 
Home of Columbus accepted the resignation of J. B. Hall 
as president “ with expressions of regret and confidence on 
the part of each member of the board,” the fiasco he made 
in connection with that company is not calculated to com- 
mend him to the “confidence” of business‘men in general. 
Either Mr. Hall knew the bankrupt condition of that com- 
pany long ago, or he did not. If he did not, he was not fit to 
be an officer of it; if he did, he was playing a confidence 
game with the stockholders and the public. The impres- 
sion that he did know its condition and persistently mis- 
represented it seems to have prevailed in the mind of the 
Insurance Commissioner, who caused his arrest for perjury 
in having sworn to false statements regarding the condition 
of the company. Many policyholders in the Home will 
have occasion to regret Mr. Hall’s connection with the 
company. Henry Jones, of Zanesville, has been chosen 
president of the company, the stockholders have sub- 
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scribed a sufficient amount to make good the impairment, 
and the prospect seems fair for the Home to recommence 
business under better auspices. It is reported that arrange- 
ments will be made by which J. B. Bennett will retain his 
connection with the company, having his headquarters at 
Chicago. 





THE fact has more than once been called to our notice 
how the co-operative life associations of this country 
attempt to trade on the reputation of the friendly societies 
of Great Britain. For instance, a Western New York 
agent of a New York city co-operative, in a paragraph 
published in a local paper, compares the plan of operation of 
his association to the “mutual plan so successfully oper- 
ated in England, where similar life associations are still 
flourishing that have existed over one hundred and fifty 
years. Five of these associations have over one million 
members. In the year 1877 the amount paid to bene- 
ficiaries on this_plan was nearly $9,000,000, at an average 
cost of only $6.63 per $1000 of indemnity.” In the first 
place, before making any comment, we wish to state that 
the agent in question meant to say “annual cost,” not 
“average cost.” This claim of kinship to the friendly 
societies of England is worthy of the impudence of the 
American co-operatives. The English friendly societies 
are closely allied to the Masonic mutual benefit societies 
of this country, or such business benevolent associations 
as the Insurance Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Association, or 
the Jewelers’ Mutual Benefit Society. The members, 
personally acquainted with each other, are closely related 
by ties of business or social friendship. These friendly 
societies of Great Britain operate usually in a particular 
locality. Each member contributes a fixed sum to the 
association treasury at the beginning of the year, and the 
fund thus provided is divided among the heirs of deceased 
members. Members in English friendly societies are not 
dependent on fost mortem assessments ; certificate holders 
in American co-operatives are. This is the difference be- 
tween them, and it is so widea difference that the latter 
societies can claim no imaginable right to trade on the 
reputation of the former. There are hundreds of these 
English friendly societies, but their membership roll is 
select. We know of one of these societies organized as 
far back as 1763, and existing at the present day, having 
less than fourscore members onitsroll. These societies be- 
lieve in accumulated assets and carry millions of money. 
American co-operatives defy the value of large assets. 





THE Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, a New 
York co-operative, of which Edward B. Harper is president 
and W. A. Butts is secretary, commenced business on 
February 9, 1881. The past year has been a successful 
one to the officers and agents of the association. One thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-two certificates were written, 
promising insurance for $7,750,000. The first year of co- 
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operatives is usually the best in their experience, for, 
having no reputation to hide as yet, it is all smooth Sailing 
to entice and infatuate the unwary public with the 
specious assessment plan of life insurance. But the 
annual statement of this new co-operative exponent has 
been filed with the New York Insurance Department, and 
an insight can now be had into the doings of the past 
year. Naturally, attention is first directed to what it cost 
the association to get its 1632 certificate holders; in other 
words, what were the management expenses of the or. 
ganization as compared with the premiums or other re. 
ceipts derived from policyholders. The association adver. 
tises that its management expenses are limited to $2 per 
$1000. The statement shows that while the receipts from 
the assured, embracing membership fees, annual dues and 
assessments, amounted to $34,552, the management ex. 
penses aggregated $28,345. The total income in 1881 was 
$34,552, and the total disbursements, $28,527. It cost the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life (co-operative) eighty-two cents 
for every dollar of income received in 1881. Legitimate 
life insurance companies pay on an average from twelve to 
fifteen cents for each dollar of income, and it cost the 
largest life companies from seven to ten cents in 1881, 
This management expense item constitutes an important 
difference between co-operative companies and regular life 
companies; it is just here where the division line is most 
distinct, the former organizations being shown to be con. 
ducted in the interest of managers and agents, the lat- 
ter in the interest of the assured. During the year the 
Mutual Reserve Fund paid $25,081 cash for commissions 
to agents and salaries of officers and office employees, ex- 
clusive of payments for salaries and traveling expenses of 
managers of agencies. This amount, it will be noticed, is 
just eighty-eight per cent of the total disbursements. Not 
a dollar was paid for losses and claims. The association 
incurred one loss, the face value of the certificate being 
$3000, but this is not shown to have been paid. Different 
from life insurance policies, the certificates issued by this 
association have merely a nominal face value ; nevertheless, 
the person insured does not always know this. Though 
assessments are ‘based on the amount of the certificate, 
the association does not guarantee a fixed amount to be 
paid when a certificate matures, but depends on the 
amount realized from assessments ; for, having no assets to 
speak of, it could do nothing else, even provided that the 
managers wished to pay the amount of their policies. 
The assets amount to $15,616, the most important item of 
which, $8213, represents premiums due and unpaid. The 
maximum and minimum age of persons insured by the 
Mutual Reserve Fund is respectively sixty-nine and six- 
teen. Disregarding all principles governing the science of 
life insurance, young and old are classified alike. In the 
first year of existence the average age of the assured has 
reached forty-two years. If the association be spared by 
the mercy of its officers and agents a few years, it cannot 
fora great length of time survive the ravages of death 
among the older members unless more vigorous efforts be 
made to instill young blood into the organization, But it 
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is as futile to anticipate a life-lease of years for a co-opera- 


istence for years—both are creatures of a season, passing 
tive society as it would be to count ona butterfly’s ex- | a brilliant but short existence. 
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THE PROFITS IN FIRE UNDERWRITING. 


HE average fire underwriter, seeing the heading “ The 

Profits in Fire Underwriting,” would be very apt to 
ask,“ Where are they?” For several years past it has been 
accepted as a fact that fire insurance companies, as a rule, 
have made little if any profit, owing to low rates, high 
commissions, excessive losses, and the extraordinary ex- 
penses rendered necessary by unbusiness-like competition. 
It is undeniable that the companies have had all these 
obstacles to contend with, but as the remedy for most of 
them lies entirely within their own control, they have not 
received that amount of sympathy from the general public 
that would be given them in case of an unavoidable dis- 
aster overtaking them. But it is not true that all com- 





panies have done business either at a loss or without 
profit. Where there are so many superfluous companies, 
weak financially and inefficiently managed, a large number 
of them naturally make a poor showing at the end of the 
year. This has its effect upon the entire business, so that 
the showing of the companies in the aggregate has not 
been especially enticing. At the same time other com- 
panies, having large capitals that command public confi- 
dence, doing a large volume of business at a minimum ex- 
penditure, have made money, notwithstanding the con- 
stant complaint that rates are inadequate and expenses 
too high. From the official statements of the business 
transactions for 1881 of our fourteen millionaire American 
companies, we have compiled the following table, showing 
the ratios of profit to premiums and capital: 


RATIOS OF PROFIT OF FOURTEEN MILLIONAIRE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES FOR 1881. 












































- | Ratio of 
Ratio ef | Manage- Profits 
Capital Net Total Cash reg | oe | ow 
Name ov Company. Paid Up | Pp : I : Losses Faid. Dividend Expenses. E dit curred Expenses Year (Ex- 
. | Temlums. ucome. iviadendas. xpen iiures. to Preme | cluding 
3 to Prem- 
| tums. iums. | [nterest.) 
seis | | 2a pe oe % 
ee ..| $4,000,000 | $2,359,615 | $2,739,664 | $1,100,522 | $610,000 | $647,865 | $2,358,387 | 47-8 | 97-5 24.7 
Cenmecticut, Hartford. ......cccoccccesess 1,000,000 596,902 678,614 297,093 100,000 183,837 580,930 49-3 | 30.8 19.9 
7 , | = 
Continental, New York.................-- 1,C02,0c0 2,041,235 2,228,405 1,097,400 144,424 777;199 2,019,023 57-7 38.1 4-2 
German-American, New York............ 1,090,000 1,363,948 1,490,564 652,859 120,000 443,890 1,216,749 49-3 32.5 18.2 
Germania, New York .........2.22e0ee0+ 1,000,000 963,819 1,068,954 476,062 100,000 | 415,092 | 991,154 | 50-5 43-1 6.4 
SE CUO WOE ois orccvccesesecessne 1,000,000 996,664 *1,089,719 531,512 75,000 370,935 977,447 56.2 37-2 6.6 
Semtiord, Hartford ....00.....ceccerescoes 1,250,000 1,792,654 1,978,747 956,035 251,500 552,648 | 1,760,183 | 54-4 30.8 14.8 
OW WORE: co8scsnvasevsuvensences 3,000,000 2,455,254 | 2,715,803 1,311,897 300,000 983,729 | 2,595,626 53-3 40.1 6.6 
Insurance Company of North America..... 3,000,000 3,280,806 | 3,636,978 2,400,666 400,000 958,632 3,759,298 81.9 29.2 | —II.I 
emenel, Hartiord. ....ccceccscesevccsees 1,000,000 341,473 *416,302 178,419 72,000 106,139 356,558 | 51.6 31.1 17.3 
NS sec icccesdetsivesceseses 1,000,000 349,089 | 397,890 198,051 50,000 115,281 363,332 56.4 33-0 10.6 
MENIN occ ccccvevsccocsevcseese 1,000,000 2,069,033 2,162,656 1,077,497 100,000 744,751 1,922,248 | 53-5 35-9 10.6 
EE Sa eee: 2,000,000 1,706,288 | 1,855,145 886,551 245,000 534,539 | 1,666,090 53.0 31.3 15.7 
Springfield, Springfield................... 1,000,000 1,033,700 | 1,136,616 603,134 100,000 344,309 | 1,047,443 60.3 33-3 6.4 
SE we s'sig'sassonicwdebonxsauieeakints $22,250,000 | $21,350,480 | $23,596,057 | $11,767,698 | $2,667,924 $7,178,846 | $21,614,468 | 55-4 33-8 10.8 
| 














* Excludes new capital paid in. 


From the above it will be seen that the excess of income 
over total expenditures, except dividends, representing the 


profit on the year’s transactions, was.......... $4,649,513. 
Ratio of profit to capital................ 20.9 per cent. 
Ratio of dividends to capital............ II.I per cent. 
Ratio of surplus addition to capital........ 9.8 per cent. 


Ratio of total expenditures to total income.g1.6 per cent. 
Ratio of total expenditures (except dividends) to in- 


EET 6560 sld-eue séeendCaneas's oneh peme 80.3 per cent. 
Ratio of profits of year to income........ 19.7 per cent. 
Ratio of interest receipts to income........ 9.5 per cent. 


Ratio of premium profits “ ...+..10.2 per cent. 
A business that earns annually twenty-one per cent 





Profit on its capital ought not to be regarded as being in 


very much of a decline, nor should stockholders feel ag- 
grieved at receiving eleven per cent dividends upon their 
investment, especially when they see that nearly an equal 
amount is added to the surplus fund, thereby enhancing 
the value of their investment by just that amount. Rates 
may be low, fire losses heavy, and expenses excessive, but 
all the same these companies made a clear profit of over 
ten per cent on the insurance transactions of the year, 
without taking into consideration the earnings of invested 
capital. From a foreign exchange we learn that fifteen 
large British companies, representing an aggregate capital 
of £3,359,300, earned last year about three per cent on the 
year’s transactions, while the total earnings, including 
interest, was about sixteen per cent of the capital. 
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These figures are instructive; they show, for instance, 
that the cost of handling a large volume of business is less 
in proportion than where the transactions are limited to a 
comparatively small amount ; they seem to indicate, also, 
that the average of losses on a widely-scattered business 
is less than where the amount at risk is confined to a 
limited area. A reference to the Pocket Index for 1882, 
published by THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, shows that the 
loss and expense ratios of the small-capital companies were 
considerably greater than those given above; so much so 
that some of the companies showed a positive loss on the 
year’s business. 

The above figures also show that the question of profits 
in fire underwriting is not somuch dependent upon rates as 
good management, which includes a careful selection of 
risks and a watchful supervision of the business in all its 
phases. All of the millionaire companies command public 
confidence, because of their large capitals and abundant 
assets, as well as by their established reputations for care- 
ful management and liberal dealings with the insuring 
public. They cannot afford to jeopard their reputations 
by pettifogging practices, while a few of the small, super- 
fluous companies rely largely upon such practices to meet 
their salary accounts. The tendency of the times is all 
toward large enterprises, and the business of underwriting 
is no exception to the rule. While so many of the small- 
capital companies are struggling to maintain their exist- 
ence, the larger ones have comparatively little diffi- 
culty in obtaining a profitable business ; their policies are in 
demand among insurers at fair rates, while extra induce- 
ments are required to make them accept the policies of 
other companies whose financial standing is questionable. 
That there are too many of this latter class for the good 
of the public or the insurance fraternity is admitted; but 
there is still room for more large companies, whose aggre- 
gate assets guarantee indemnity to the insured. 








INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


Tue Germans and Austrians are taking a leaf out of the book of the 
English in so far as regards the transferring of business, 


Tue Austrian Paper Manufacturers Insurance Company has largely 
increased its premium receipts, while losses have decreased, 


THE Berlin offices of the New York Life Insurance Company are at 
18 Charlotten-Strasse. Herr Hans Von Adelson has general power of 
attorney for Germany. 


Tue German branch of the North British and Mercantile Fire Insur- 
ance Company increased its premium receipts last year by 115,522 marks, 
or to a total of 1,821,746 marks. - 


THE Marine Insurance Company of gir, in Stockholm, had 41,223 poli- 
cies in force during last fiscal year, amounting to 1c9,127,475 kronen. The 
net profits were 105,816 kronen, 


THE new building law for Bremen seems to be one of great importance, 
provided it were only practical. It provides that in the city and in narrow 
streets in the country there must be a coating or cuirass, etc., of incom- 
bustible material on the outside surface of a building. No wooden front 





beams can be used. Some of the rules gave rise to a lively discus 
especially those referring to stores and mercantile houses, 
still under discussion. 


sion, 
The law is 


ComruLsory insurance of stock has been recommended, but it is 
thought that it should only be applied to oxen. Various classes have 
been made, even of horses, so that they are in harmony with the various 
grades, 


OF 57,549 persons insured in the Gotha Life Insurance Company, L185 
died during 1881. Inflammatory and lung diseases, apoplexy and heart 
diseases were as usual the principal determining causes, Of Suicides 
there were twenty-three cases. 


THE contemplated law of the German government for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of soldiers and marines must be considered as another 
blow at life insurance in that country, although some companies do not 
insure against war risks. Such officers and officials that have Private 
sources of income will not be obliged to the fund. 


MEIssneRr, of Stargard, boils wood first in a solution of sulphate of 
potash and heats with a mixture of coal-tar oil and clay substances, The 
wood then takes a quantity of asbestos and fire-proof clay. It is after. 
wards laid between layers of clay and warmed in a steam chest, by which 
means the coating becomes amalgamated with the wood. 


THE deficit in the reserve of the Patria Life Insurance Company has 
caused great sensation among the Vienna policyholders, but the govern. 
ment inspectors believe that with good management it can be made good, 
An effort was made to sell the company to a French institution, but the 
opposition against it was too great. The deficit in the reserve is seventy 
per cent 


THE insurance of cattle has assumed great proportion throughout 
Europe. The rapid increase in the value of stock in this country will 
soon render this branch a necessity. The country is, however, so vast, 
and farms so isolated, that only local companies in the more thickly 
populated districts would seem to have most chances of success. But 
here the want of large capital and sufficiently distributed risks would 
work, as it has worked in Germany, most disastrously to the share. 
holders or members of such associations in case of any local epidemic. 
The Duchy of Hesse, small though it be, is to investigate stock insurance, 


Some of the German insurance people are just now asking themselves 
“ Why the German woman is opposed to life insurance?” The first reason 
is—but this only holds good for young women—they see in insurance 
a kind of business speculation on the death of their husband, and that it con- 
tinually reminds her of the possibility of being left a widow. Superstitious 
ideas have great influence with others, who believe that the persons who 
are insured are, so to say, ‘‘ booked” for another world. Yet a third 
objection made by Teutonic ladies, both here as well as in Germany, “ My 
husband is healthy, we live economically, and hope to have enough for us 
and our children. What is the use, then, of life insurance?” Yet other 
women, we are told, are always under the impression that ‘‘ they will go 
first,” and, of course, it is hard to persuade them out of this. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLUMBUS. 


The Late Home Insurance Company—Application for a Receiver Made by the Attorney- 
General—Action of the Directors—Mr. Bennett Anxious for a Reorganization. 


[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.|] 


THE affairs cf the Home Insurance Company took another turn to-day 
and have now gone into the courts. Late this afternoon the Attorney- 
General filed a petition in the Common Pleas Court, which sets forth the 
facts as to the company’s affairs and asks the court for an order requiring 
said Home Insurance Company to show cause why the business thereof 
should not be closed, and for all other proper relief in the premises. 
Attorney-General Nash stated in court that he had a resolution of the 
Board of Directors to lay before the Court which was an-acknowledgment 
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of the facts alleged as to the impairment of the capital, and after that 
acknowledgment there could be little for the company to answer, and but 
jittle for the Court to do after the answer was filed but appoint a receiver 
and decree the dissolution of the company. The law required a hearing 
as to the facts before a referee, and he suggested that the hearing be set 
not later than Thursday afternoon. Judge M. A. Dougherty, attorney for 
the company, objected to the time for hearing being fixed at an early date, 
saying that it would require three months for the company to prepare for 
a full and fair hearing. Judge Wylie finally decided to allow the writs 
asked for by the Attorney-General, but gave the company until October 1 
answer. The following is a copy of the resolutions adopted by the 
embarrassed concern, ordering an assessmeat to make good the impair- 
ment of capital stock : 

Whereas, It has become apparent to this Board of Directors that a large 
impairment exists in the capital stock of this company; and 

Whereas, Tne value of the plant or franchise of this company is of large 
value ; therefore 

Resolved, by the Board of Directors, That in view of the value of the 
franchise of the company, and the necessity of an assessment to liquidate the 
present indebtedness of the company and make good the impaired capital, 
that this Board of Directors direct an assessment of 10 32-100 on each share 
of the stock of the company, and that the officers of the company are hereby 
requested to notify the stockholders to collect and require payment within 
sixty days from date. Notice of such resolution to be given to ecch stock- 
holder of the company ; provided that in the enforcement of payment of 
the assessment beyond the voluntary payment the forfeiture of the stock of 
the party in default or its other appropriation to that end shall alone be the 
resource of payment of such defaulted assessment, and without this con- 
dition no assessment is ordered ; and provided, further, that all new busi- 
ness of this company shall be suspended, as heretofore ordered, until] such 
assessments be paid or it be otherwise ordered by this Board. 


This resolution is signed by H. N. Henderson as secretary, and was 
served upon the Attorney-General yesterday afternoon. 
_ The friends of J. B. Bennett, it is understood, are anxious for a reor- 
ganization of the company, but it is doubtful if it ever resumes business. 
It is difficult to see why the stockholders should put up more than par for 
the sake of putting on its feet a company with a bad reputation when they 
could start a new comrfany, without any of the bad odors that attach to 
the Home, for less money. But Mr. Bennett has a contract, it is under- 
stood, with the Home, but not with a new company, and hence is anxious 
to revive the old name. No doubt he could make a success of it in time, 
but he could do better with a company that had not the ill prestige of the 
Home. ARGUS. 

CoLumbus, August 1, 1882. 





MISCELLANY. 


ADJUSTING FIRE LOSSES. 

HE following leaves from the experience of an old adjuster we ex- 

tract from the advance proofs of the work now in press entitled 
“Salvage: A Posthumous Collection of Sketches and Essays on Fire 
Insurance,” by the late Alfred J. Waters. The book is replete with 
interesting sketches, descriptions of character, and scenes in the life of 
an active, energetic underwriter, as Mr. Waters was well known to be. 
His many warm friends will be glad to obtain so pleasant a souvenir as 
this volume prepared during the leisure moments of a busy life.—EpITor 
Tue SpecraTor. ] 

A WEsT VIRGINIA EXPERIENCE. 

There are many persons who seem to think that an adjuster of fire 
losses has a mighty easy time. Simply riding around the country in 
palace cars, stopping at the best hotels and filling out checks for losses, 
in their estimation, fill the measure of his duties. Like all other profes- 
sions, it has its lights and shadows, its easy paths and its rough ones, 
Anold adjuster gives his experience in settling a loss in a county where 
adjustments were before unknown, as follows : 

_“A few weeks ago I received notice of a loss in one of the back coun- 
ties of West Virginia. A glance at the map showed that the nearest point 
by public conveyance was a small landing on the Ohio River, and that 
the locality of the loss was some thirty miles over the hills. The clerk 
of the boat on which I took passage reckoned we would make the land- 





ing about two o’clock in the morning. After requesting him to call me 
on time I turned in fora nap, and sure enough, between one and two 
o’clock, a rap on the stateroom door and the long whistle of the boat told 
me we were about to land. Hastily dressing and grabbing my satchel, I 
went down to the lower deck, and to my discomfort found it as dark as 
Erebus and a drizzling rain falling. Walking a plank in ye olden times 
signified an end to the victim’s troubles. With me it was but the be- 
ginning. 

‘**All right, sir,’ went up a cheery voice from the damp outside, fol- 
lowed by the parting remark, ‘ You will find a sort of a hotel a quarter of 
a mile above the bank,’ and the boat swung out into the stream. The 
bright cozy lights of the steamer as she receded from the shore only gave 
a blacker tinge to the inky darkness which enveloped river and land, and 
by contrast only made my situation more dreary. Wading through the 
mud up the slippery bank and through the deserted street, in the distance 
the glimmering light of alamp throwing its murky rays through the 
damp air revealed the shadowy outlines of the edifice honored by the 
name of ‘hotel.’ A deal of pounding on the door and a slight fracturing 
of one of the commandments brought a sleepy darkey to life, who, with a 
tallow candle, showed me to a six-by-nine room, sat down the light and 
disappeared. Divesting myself of my wet garments I crawled into the 
‘shuck bed’ for the balance of the night. In the morning I recon- 
noitered the hamlet for a ‘rig’ to make the overland journey. A strict 
search brought to light a man who had a horse and wagon he would let 
fora valuable consideration. This essential part being disposed of, I ate 
my breakfast while the livery man was getting my ‘rig’ ready. A mental 
inventory of the ‘ rig’ showed a vehicle a cross between a Yankee buck- 
board and an Oil Creek wagon, a harness that had more strength than 
beauty, and a horse that had more ‘ p’ints than Mark Twajn’s frog. He 
had one good eye with a decidedly vicious look, and one which the 
owner said he knocked out by running against a tree. I afterward 
learned it was about four feet of a tree in the hands of his driver which 
caused the accident. Sundry scars and blemishes showed that either the 
old horse had been unfortunate, or that no society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals had interceded in his behalf. 


“**Ts he gentle?’ I meekly asked the owner. 

***O yes, gentle enough,’ was the encouraging reply, ‘but if he wants 
to go, let him go.’ 

“IT let him go. For several miles he behaved like a well-disposed ani- 
mal, and went up and down hills utterly regardless of stones or ruts. A 
few miles out he came to the foot of a long, steep hill, and about one- 
third of the way up he stopped to get wind. After getting all the wind any 
reasonable horse could use, I gently clucked to him as an incentive to go 
ahead. He didn’t go. He just swung that off eye of his into position, 
took a glance at his crupper and stood still. Remembering the fable of 
the ‘ tufts of grass,’ I picked up the whip and commenced a little horse 
argument. I didn’t arguelong. After the first lick I submitted the case 
without argument, as about that time he commenced backing down the 
hill at a speed which threatened a general smash-up. Hastily jumping 
out I caught him by the bit and tried my persuasive powers. He wouldn't 
be persuaded. I called him pet names, but there was no salvage there. 
He looked like a total case. Suddenly he remembered something. With 
a frantic plunge he started up the hill. I went too. I had no occasion to 
go up the hill in such a hurry, but having hold of his bit I went. Once 
in about ten yards my feet struck the ground. The intervening space I 
just sailed over. During my aerial flight I mentally calculated the tensile 
strength of that bridle. and then imagined a smashed-up body, an inquest, 
and a settlement with life insurance companies. At the top of the hill he 
stopped. I stopped, too. This time it was I that wanted toget my wind. 
I needed it badly. Hitching the brute to a tree, I went into dry-dock for 
repairs. Found the buggy cushions missing, satchel ditto, and no whip 
in the socket, not to mention such minor losses as suspender buttons and 
a pair of ‘busted’ gaiters. Slowly retracing my steps, about half way 
down the hill I found a couple of hogs analyzing the cushions and my 
satchel, while an ominous trickling of ink indicated the making of spotted 
shirts for over sunday. Depositing the traps in the wagon and gently re- 
monstrating with-the beast with a section of beach sapling, we came to a 
full understanding, and, to the credit of the animal, it can truly be said 
that for the balance of the trip he worked like a major. 

“ Arriving at the scene of our loss, I found the claimant to be a huge 
six-footer, and one ‘to the manner born.’ He had never had a loss, and 
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was utterly ignorant as to what was to be done. I suggested to him that 
he had better get a carpenter, and we would see what the value of his 
house was at the time of the fire. 

‘«*Look here, stranger, I don‘: know much about this ’justing, but I 
reckon you mean to do the fair thing. All I want is a squar’ deal,’ and a 
suggestive glimpse of a keen black eye pretty thoroughly convinced me 
that no other deal would be a healthy one in that locality. 

“It seems that some enemy had set his house on fire, and some one had 
hinted that the owner had burned it for the insurance. I told him what 
the rumors were, and that it was my duty to investigate the cause of the 
fire. Drawing himself to his full height, the old Virginia blood mounted 
to his forehead, and, with a voice tremulous with emotion, said he: 

‘** Look here, stranger, I have lived among these hills nigh on to fifty 
years. You can inquire among my neighbors—yes, and among my ene- 
mies, too—and if you can find a singie man, woman or child what I have 
ever wronged, or would ever say that they thought I was so doggoned 
low down as to do a trick of this kind, you can just take your insurance 
paper and I’ll never say a word. I'd rather lose all I’ve got than have 
my neighbors suspicion my honesty. Just look at it,’ resumed he; ‘the 
fire was sot outside the building, and it burned right through under the 
Stairs, and upstairs was four of my children sleeping. Would aman burn 
up his own young 'uns for alittle money? It'll all come out some day; 
and, though I am poor, I’d rather wait for what’s coming to me than take 
a cent if you think I am that kind of a man.’ 

‘« Pausing a moment, he brought his hand down upon the table, and 
tossing his policy from him, as the thought of the injustice of the charge 
came over him, he said : 

‘** You just keep that paper till you ken bring me the man what'll say 
I sot the house afire, and I’ll show yer a dead man in less than a minute.’ 

‘‘From the looks of the man I knew it was no idle threat. A close in- 
vestigation showed that he was entirely innocent of the crime of arson, 
and that bringing to justice some criminals, who afterward broke jail, was 
in all probability the cause of the fire. 

‘« The loss was settled to his entire satisfaction, and, as he grasped me 
by the hand to bid me good-by, he pulled out the check, and with a good 
deal of feeling remarked : 

“This thing is all through with now, but if you think the loss ain’t fair 
and straight you just keep the policy and take this check, and hold ’em 
till you are perfectly satisfied that all is fair, and then I’ll take the money.’ 

“Of course, this I wouldn’t do, I knew the claimant was honest, and I 
paid him fairly according to the policy, and didn’t propose to go back on 
my word. 

‘*Once more getting behind my high-toned steed I started over the 
long, lonesome route for the river. Up and down long hills, through the 
forests and clearings, I wound the lonely way until the lengthened 
shadows showed the approaching night, and many long miles yet to travel 
before the Ohio could be reached. There is a great, solemn stillness in 
those heavily-wooded hills after nightfall. No sound greets the ear save 
the chirping of the tree-toad or the hooting of the lonely owl upon the 
tree-tops. Late in the night I once more drove into the little hamlet, put 
up my horse, and while debating about trying again the shuck bed and 
the six-by-nine room, the distant whistle of a boat changed my mind, and, 
hurrying to the landing, was rejoiced to see that she answered the hail 
and swung to the shore. Once more on board and steaming down the 
river to another field of duy,I felt, as I retired to my berth, that the 
life of a hard-working, conscientious adjuster was anything but a sine- 
cure.” 

STRICKEN IN HIS OLD AGE. 

‘* Loss at —— agency needs attention,” 

This was all the telegram said. A glance at the map showed the near- 
est railroad point was on the Baltmore and Ohio Road in West Virginia. 
A few hours’ ride across the State, and a quiet little village, nestled at the 
foot of the high wooded hills, marked the adjuster’s station. To the in- 
quiry, ‘‘ Where is the Clay District?” the depot man named “Sixteen 
miles back of the hills, and a mighty rough road, stranger.” 

A short chat with the livery man settled the consideration of a pair 
of horses and driver, Through the valleys, up and down long hills 
and along the beds of creeks, the rough and winding way was slowly 
traversed. 

Across the Monongahela, where a long bridge marks the spot where a 
rebel general gave up his life for the Confederacy, through a creek where 
on its banks rest both the blue and the gray in a dreamless sleep, and 
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into the timbered hills again for a few miles, until an older settled 
country was named as the Clay District. At some distance ahead could 
be seen a couple of large stone chimneys, all that was left of what was 
once a happy home. 

Driving up to the ruins, I found an old gray-headed man, bowed down 
with over eighty years of 1ife’s pilgrimage, seated upon the Crumbling 
stones of the old foundation. 

“Is this Mr. Righter?” asked the adjuster; ‘‘my name is —, | am 
the adjuster of the —— Insurance Company.” 

‘‘ What was the cause of the fire, did you say?” queried the old man, 
“Tl tell you. You see, Iam troubled with the rheumatiz, and some. 
times can’t sleep, and that morning I got up raal arly—must have been 
nigh onto four o'clock. I was laying on the lounge, when a sort of flash 
lit up the room, and I allowed it werea-lightnin’. Ina few minutes I heerd 
a crackling noise and smelt fire. I hobbled up and woke up my wife, ang 
then I thought how to get mother out.” 

‘* Your mother ?” asked the adjuster, in surprise. 

‘‘ Yes, stranger, my old mother is still living. When we get over to 
my son’s house, just across the field, I'll show her to you. She was one 
hundred years old last April. We got her out all right; then my wife 
thought of some money in our room, and went back to get it, and I never 
seed her again. She went in the house right there, and,” pointing to a 
spot near the old chimney, “for there’s where we found all that was left 
of her—just a little handful of burned bones. I don’t care anything 
about the money or the insurance—I hated to see the old house go 
—but my poor wife ”—and the tears trickled down the furrowed 
cheeks of the sad old man, and the anguish of his soul would not be 
Stayed. 

Recovering himseli, the old man continued: “’Pears like we had 
everything we wanted in our old age; we had built the new part to the 
old house and was right snugly fixed, but I allow the good Lord knew 
what was best. I don’t know but I was like the man in Scripter who 
‘had goods laid up for many days,’ and perhaps my wife was suddenly 
taken away to learn me a lesson. It is a hard lesson, stranger, and some- 
how or other I can’t get reconci'ed, but,” said the old man, as his faith 
shone through his tears, ‘‘‘ the Lord gave, and the Lord has taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.’ I can’t hardly say it yet; perhaps by 
and by it wont be so hard.” 

Leaving the ruined home, the house of his son was reached, and there, 
reclining upon a lounge, was the old mother. The venerable family 
Bible recorded Sarah Bigelow, born April 30, 1780, and further on gave 
the date of her marriage, April 26, 1795. The birth of her first boris 
put down April 1, 1796, and he is the sorrowing old man of my story. 
The old lady sits up occasionally, but has to be fed like an infant. Her 
face and hands look as if the flesh had shrunk away from the veins, 
which, with their blue outlines, stand out amid the multitudinous 
wrinkles clear and distinct. A part of the burned house was where the 
old lady and her husband commenced life together, and here all her 
children were born. 

The old man said: ‘‘I allowed I should stay in . the old house 
until they carried me away ; but now it is all gone—all gone—wife and 
all.” 





WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS AND DOES. 


FRENCH writer has remarked that the two principles—association 
A and insurance—are the levers which are able to move the world; 
and, in a sense by no means lacking its serious phase, life insurance may 
be defined to be an indispensable element of earthly happiness. There 
is no condition of life which it cannot ameliorate, no danger whose con- 
sequences it cannot lessen, no sentiment of affection which it cannot 
Strengthen. If, of all contingencies, death is the most terrible and the 
most inevitable, the wise man should always find room in his mind for 
the thought that death may, by a sudden stroke, surprise him amid his 
most cherished projects and snatch him, perhaps without a moment for 
farewells, from his family and his friends. Now, life insurance will not 
hinder any one from dying; but it has proved itself abundantly able to 
diminish the sad consequences of that inevitable event called death. 
These are times when no one can count upon a permanent position of 
anything. Life is full of vicissitudes, whereby the wealthiest men are, a 
in a moment, brought face to face with poverty and ruin. Your ow® 
thoughtlessness or extravagance, the betrayal by others of your confidence, 
swift-coming and unheralded monetary revulsions, social or national 
calamities, the thousand and one accidents and happenings which go! 
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make up the vast variety of human existence and experience, all these, or 
of them, may, within the period of the next few years, cast the dark 
po of disaster upon you and compel you to grope your way toward 
auper’s grave. This has been the hapless fate of thousands who 
om hus been forced from envied heights to take the plunge into misery's 
come Why should you be, more than they, exempt. An antidote to 
the possibility of such a sad experience is supplied by life insurance, 
which, in one of its many forms, offers to guarantee the payment to your- 
if, ten, twenty, thirty years hence, of a fixed sum which shall relieve 
oak latter days from all fear of poverty; or, in case of your death in the 
level the same sum will reach whomsoever you may designate. 
7 means of life insurance, daughters may be dowered ; sons estab- 
lished in business ; widows continued in comfort and assured the social 
respect which competency commands ; debts may be provided for during 
\ife and paid at death. Insurance renders all this easy, and offers it at a 
cheap rate. It never exacts but one condition, and that not from all. 
This condition is: a disposition toward economy. — Economy is the 
beginning of all wisdom, of all wealth, of all morality—just as its opposite 
hastens the finale of all these, — The exercising of but a little: economy, 
the discounting of useless habits, the lopping off of some foolish luxury, 
would suffice to place you securely under the protection of insurance, 
and redeem from the possible enslavements of poverty the family whose 
future inspires you with your chief anxieties and alarms. 

As life insurance has progressed in popularity, its influence has affected 
for good the national character, by bringing more than half a million of 
our citizens (most of them heads of families) into that condition of con- 
tentment and confidence which an assured future for their loved ones 
naturally induces. Many a man may now be met with who, if this sub- 
ject is broached, may say: ‘‘ But for insurance, I had been dead long ago ; 
borne down with care and uncertainty respecting my loved ones; seeing 
my sons and daughters grow up with no outlook for comfort and support 
after my death, and contemplating my wife a penniless and friendless 
widow, as soon as disease or death had seized upon me, on whom they 
alldepend. Insurance has brightened my life, has filled me with con- 
tentment of security, and has thus kept disease at bay. I walk erect and 
confident through life, because I know that when life ends with me, 
my family will be placed beyond the reach of want. If, on the other 
hand, I live to a certain age—which, of course, is not a disagreeable idea 
—I shall receive a sum of money wherewith to retire from the exertions 

Probably 3,000,000 persons in this country, mostly of the dependent 
classes, are hopefully resting their future happiness upon the firm founda- 
tion afforded by life insurance policies. Many a wife rejoices in the pru- 
dent provision made by a loving husband for her night of sorrow, when 
that husband's strong arm shall no longer interpose to shield off want, or 
his now active brain cease to supply the daily support. Many a little 
one, unconscious of the obligation, owes to the same affectionate fore- 
thought its certainty of maintenance, education, and social position. 
The half-million and more policyholders whose claims are in turn pre- 
sented, by death, to the various companies, become, from this standpoint, 
the bestowers of a train of blessings which will entail happiness for years 
to come, not only upon their individual families, but upon the nation as 
well. When it is considered that. the life insurance companies of the 
country have actually distributed during the past ten years not far from 
$270 000,000 among their constituents for losses and claims; and that 
the larger part of this vast sum has gone to supply the wants of the 
really destitute, or to supplement the insufficient stipends of dependent 
widows and orphans, it requires small effort of the imagination to grasp 
the conviction that such a full and overflowing fountain of beneficence is 
subordinate to no other earthly influence in the great work of diminishing 
the sum of suman misery and of gladdening the hearts of the otherwise 
hopeless and unhappy. 

It is notoriously the fact that comparatively few of the merchants, 
mechanics and active workers of our cities leave behind them at death 
a sufficiency of property fer the maintenance of their widows and children. 
Now, although this really is the actual experience of a majority of 
families, itis not necessarily nor unavoidably so. There is, within every 
man’s reach, the preventive of all this misery; and, if he will not avail 
himself of its benefits, he has no right to expect sympathy for his destitute 
family—it might almost be said that he has no claim himself to their re- 
gtet'ul memory or their sorrowing tears. When so paltry a sum asa dol- 
lar a week will secure two thousand dollars to his widow or his children, no 
man acts honorably or justly who withholds it, upon whatever pretext. 
Life insurance is the privilege of all, but it takes on the form of a mani- 
fest duty in the case of most of the husbands and fathers of America ; 
and its claims should have prompt and practical recognition from thous- 
ands whose families may, perchance, owe to their father’s procrastination 
or tolly a life of sorrow, poverty and crime. The subject presents itself, 
therefore, to every reflecting mind as worthy of serious consideration. 
And in no respect is Charles Lamb’s quaint axiom that “ presents endear 
absents” more true than in its application to the holiday gift of a life 
imsurance policy which shall by-and-by endear an absent one in a most 
special sense.— The Review, London. 





LIFE INSURANCE BY THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
OME time ago a Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
) appointed to make inquiries relative to the non-success of the plan 
of insuring lives through the post-offices. 





Evidence was placed before the committee showing that the number of 
life policies issued during the 17 years these acts have been in operation 
is only 6524, amounting to £515,071, or an annual average of 384 policies, 
while the annuity contracts issued are no more than 12,435, amounting to 
£172,592, or an annual average of 731 annuities. A plan was suggested 
to the committee by Mr. J. J. Cardin, of the Receiver and Accountant- 
General’s branch of the post-office, for the amalgamation of the assur- 
ance and annuity business with that of the Post-Office Savings Bank. The 
committee carefully inquired into the working of the proposed plan, and, 
in view of the great advantages which they considered would result there- 
from, if coupled with certain extensions in the limits of the amounts of 
insurances and annuities, recommended that a bill should be brought in 
and passed with the least possible delay to give full effect to the suggested 
scheme. The following is a brief outline of the plan in question : 

Any person wishing to insure his life, or to purchase an annuity through 
the post-office, will be enabled to go to any one of the 6700 post-office 
savings banks in the United Kingdom, where he will be supplied with the 
form or forms applicable to his case, and such information as he may re- 
quire. On the necessary preliminaries being completed (and it is proposed 
to reduce these to the smallest limits compatible with the safe conduct of 
the business), he will be furnished, if he is not already a*depositor in the 
Post-Office Savings Bank, witha post-office savings bank deposit book, and 
a deposit account will be opened in his name. He will also be asked to 
sign an authority for the transfer of the amount of all future premiums as 
they become due from his post-office savings bank account to his assurance 
or annuity account. Into the savings bank account thus opened the 
annuitant or insurant, as the case may be, will pay such sums as he may 
from time to time find convenient, and the sums thus paid, together with 
any accumulations by way of interest, or from dividends on stock pur- 
chased under the savings bank regulations, will form the fund from which 
the post-office will take the premiums from time to time as they become 
due. All monies standing to the credit of the annuitant or insurant in 
his post-office savings bank account will thus be available for the pay- 
ment of premiums, whether deposited specially for that purpose or other- 
wise, or arising from interest on the deposit account, or from dividends 
on Government stock purchased through the post-office. So long as care 
is taken to have a sufficient balance in the savings bank account when the 
premiums become due, that is to say, once a year, ‘he annuitant or insur- 
ant will have no further trouble in the matter. In the event of the bal- 
ance being insufficient to meet the premiums when they become due, a 
special notice will be sent from the post-office to that effect, and a reason- 
able time will be subsequently allowed for making good the deficiency. 
The Post-Office Savings Bank deposit book is available at any one of the 
6700 post-office savings banks inthe United Kingdom, and persons moving 
from place to place can deposit money at the office most convenient to 
themselves, wherever they may happen to be, without changing their book 
or going through any formality whatever. 

Illustrations may readily be given of the advantages which would result 
from amalgamating insurance and annuity business with that of the Post- 
Office Savings Bank. For instance, by the saving of so small a sum asa 
penny a week it would be possible to make some provision for old age, 
or to effect a life insurance. Thus, a youth of 16 might,by putting a postage 
stamp each week on one of the forms, which are now received as savings 
bank deposits, secure for himself at 60 either old age pay of about £3 a 
year, or insure his life for about £13. If the saving was commenced at 
five years of age, the old age pay would be about £5 a year. It can 
scarcely be donbted that the first step thus taken to make a provision for 
the future would act as a powerful incentive to greater efforts, and thus 
an annuity or life policy of considerable amount might gradually be built 
up. As it was felt that such commencements of thrift could scarcely be 
made too soon, the committee recommended that the present limits of age, 
which restrict life insurance to 16 and the grant of annuities to10, should 
be respectively reduced to eight and five years ; and these proposals have 
been embodied in the bill. The committee, however, thought it expedi- 
ent to limit the amount of the insurance to be effected upon the life of a 
very young child, and it is provided in the bill that the amount shall not 
exceed £5 on the life of a child between the ages of eight and fourteen 
years. 

Again, as an instance of the manner in which the scheme may be used 
to meet the wants of a different class, reference may be made to the fact 
that it is probable there is no section of the community among whom 
there is often more keen distress than among educated women, who are 
too old to be engaged as governesses, and to whom no other employment 
is accessible. If a governess began saving £20 a year at the age of 20, and 
continued doing so till she was 50, she would secure for herself at the age 
of 60 an annuity of nearly £200 year ; or an annuity of about £130a year 
if the money was invested on the condition that the whole amount paid 
would at any time be returned if it was desired to discontinue the payments. 
As another example, if a person of 30 had £150 in the savings bank, he 
might, by giving an order that the interest on the account should be de- 
voted to the payment of premiums on a policy of insurance, insure his life 
for £160, and if he converted the £150 through the agency of the post-office 
into government stock, and directed the dividends to be applied to the 
payment of premiums, the amount of the insurance could be increased to 
about £190. . 

In order to give effect to the proposed scheme, it will be necessary that 
new tables for annuities and insurances should be prepared, and these tables 
will be so computed as to make the business a perfectly safe one for the 
State to undertake. By the bill it is provided that these tables should be 
prepared by the National Debt Commissioners, and that, after they have 
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been sanctioned by the Treasury, they shall be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament for thirty days before they are acted upon.— Zhe Standard of 
London, 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Insurance in Wisconsin in 1881. 
WE have received from Commissioner Spooner a copy of his report of 
the insurance transactions in that State for the year 1881. We give the 
following totals : 
FIRE INSURANCE. 











Risks Premiums Losses 
Written, Received, Paid. 





Wisconsin stock companies $15,109,348 | $171,018 $53,397 
Wisconsin mutual companies... wad 10,298,373 } 139 923 66,786 
Other State companies.----...- “ 112,385,201 | 143264459 682,829 
Foreign companies -------- -- awe os 24.612,766 | 3445144 147,496 
Marine companies... -------.----------- 898,073 | 9,166 5,368 








LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 


The total amount of premiums received in the State during the year 
was $873,148; losses paid, $565,743; number of policies issued was 
2601 ; number of policies in force at the end of the year, 20,859. Com- 
pared with 1880, there was an increase in premium receipts of $46,217 ; 
an increase in losses of $10,842; an increase in the number of policies 
issued of 412, and in number of policies in force of 1086, The following 
table shows the premiums received and losses paid in this State from 
1871 to present time: 


Premiums Losses Per- 
Received. Paid, centage. 


$r,884,838 $315,327 17.18 
1,669,252 3491557 20.94 
1,535,662 430,322 28.02 
1.437653 482,269 35-55 
1,340,766 528,653 39-42 
1,211,728 408,939 33-91 
1,025,632 507,564 49.00 
963,692 521,493 54.00 
828,481 709,101 85.89 
826.931 554,901 67.00 
188 1.220.--22-- 20 -200se-- eee nee 873,148 565,743 64.79 














The Commerce Insurance Company. 

Duncan McDouGa tt, Cyrus H. Loutrel, Samuel D. Babcock, J. P.erpont 
Morgan, Leon D. De Bost, Henry L. Hoguet, William H.-H. Moore, 
William H. Scott, Henry A. Smythe, William H. Cross and Martin E. 
Greene, who say they are a majority of the directors of the Commerce Fire 
Insurance Company, filed a petition in the Supreme Court on Monday, 
praying that the company be dissolved. The company was organized in 
1859, with a capital stock of $200,000, and did business until May 3, 1879, 
when it suspended activity, owing, it is said, to the dwindling of its busi- 
ness. Since then, the petition alleges, its affairs have been settled prac- 
tically ; it owes nothing and has assets, consisting of United States bonds 
and cash in bank, aggregating $11,791.62. The directors desire the disso- 
lution of the company, as they do not think it can, with its small capital 
stock, compete successfully for a profitable business with the many wealthy 
and large corporations that have grown up in late years. Justice Donohue 
appointed William P. Dixon referee to hear testimony in the case. 





The Association of Fire Underwriters for Texas. 
Tue following circular is an indication that the above-named Association 
means business : 


Dear Str—We beg to hand you herewith a copy of the proceedings of 
the Association of Fire Underwriters for Texas, in convention at Dallas, 
July 7 and 8, also a copy of the minimum tariff adopied at that meeting, 





—<—= 


calling your attention particularly io the rates and rules therein W 
ask for them your careful consideration and earnest support. Yoy il 
note that all local boards are given until the rst of September to =a 
their towns. If new tariff is not completed by that time, the executive 
committee of this Association will act promptly in carrying out the ae 
adopted for rating towns through special agents in connection with re 
local boards. . 

Close attention is invited to the work done by the convention as fol 
lows: First, increase of rates, based on the old ‘‘ National Board” tariff. 
Second, rules requiring the formation of local boards in every town where 
they do not already exist. Third, the average clause to be used on cotton 
and on lumber in piles. Fourth, the three-fourths clause in all count 
business. Fifth, a uniform commission of fifteen per cent upon all busi. 
ness except farm dwellings. The companies and managers represented 
at the convention pledge themselves to strictly enforce these requirements 
and we hope all others will do so. : 

The executive committee respectfully presents a form of circular letter 
herewith, which they think will be most effective in calling the local 
agents’ attention to the new tariff and the necessity of its prompt adop- 
tion, and ask that each company doing business in Texas will, as soon 
as possible, instruct its agents, by sending this circular or one of similar 
purport to every agent (other than in the excepted cities), requiring the 
formation of, and their adhesion to, local boards and State tariff; and in 
the excepted cities, instruct their agents to adopt rates and rules for 
country business as adopted by the State Association, and require them 
to adopt the rates and average clause on policies written on cotton or 
lumber in piles. Every agent and local board inthe State has been fur- 
nished with copies of the State tariff, mailed to them this date. 





The Globe Mutual Life. 


It was stated yesterday that a dividend of ten per cent had been ordered 
paid to the claimants who had proved their claims against the Globe 
Mutual Life under the first report of the referee, E. W. Hobbs. The 
papers were filed in the County Clerk’s office to-day, and it appears from 
the report of Mr. Hobbs that there is in the hands of the receiver money 
and property that can be presently turned into money, aggregating more 
than $285,000. The liabilites which have been proved and allowed amount 
to the sum of $2,800,000. The dividend in question is to be paid on and 
after August 15. The referee also reports that among the assets in the 
hands of the receiver are bonds of the State of Tennessee amounting to 
$25,000, which are exchangeable for a new issuc of bonds at 60 per cent 
of their face value and accrued interest, which can be readily sold at their 
market value. He recommends that the bonds be so exchanged and sold 
and the proceeds be used in paying the dividend. —A/bany Evening 
Fournal, August 1. 





; Mutual Insurance for Wisconsin Mills. 

OwInG to the extreme inherent hazard demonstrated by frequent disas- 
trous blazes, Wisconsin mill risks have been at a discount in the insurance 
market. The Wisconsin Millers’ Association has determined to organize 
a mutual insurance company. The executive committee announces that 
‘the main object of this company will be to give all its members their 
insurance in this company at actual cost, besides having the effect on the 
stock companies of keeping their rates at reasonable figures.” It will be 
safe to predict that Wisconsin millers will find ‘‘insurance at actual cos.” 
more costly than the prices paid to the stock fire insurance companies, for 
the company is yet to be heard from which has made money on milling 
property in Minneapolis and vicinity. The mutual organization may at 
least have the effect of educating the millers to greater caution against fire, 
and thus improving Wisconsin mills as insurance risks. 





An Association to be Left Severely Alone. 
INSURANCE is indemnity given against loss by certain risks unforeseen, Now, 
when the East Mississippi Co-operative Endowment Company, of West 
Point, Miss. (organized last month), advertises that its object of incorpora- 
tion is to give insurance against birth, marriage and death, it is evident to 
all intelligent persons that two-thirds of the association’s business will 
be illegitimate, and cannot be called in any sense insurance. A legiti- 
mate insurance contract must of necessity mature on an uncertain day, 
except in the case of term life insurance, which, though the date of ulti- 
mate termination is known beforehand, is liable to end at any moment 
in the event of the assured dying in the interval. Where the date of death 
becomes a certain factor, the life insurance contract would cease to be a 
legitimate agreement. The wedding day, different from the date of death, 
is an event fixed by man, not by God. It is a day of human determin- 
ation. Therefore the marriage risk is uninsurable. Between marriage 
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and death insurance there is a wide chasm. Of 1000 persons insured in 
a legitimate life insurance company to-day against death not more than 
say thirty would die during the year, while 970 persons would remain to 
pay premiums at the beginning of the next year. Of 1000 persons in- 
sured in a marriag: insurance organization, with the fixed purpose of 
marrying at a certain day—and it is evident that nobody who did not have 
that purpose, but a fool, would so insure—all who do not die or whose 
intended wives do not die duriog the year, would become entitled to the 
“benefits” of their policy. In other words, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 940 persons would submit claims for “insurance” money during 
the year, while sixty persons would remain to stand assessments at the 
end of the year. Insurance against birth is to be placed in substantially 
the same category with marriage insurance. The East Mississippi Co- 
operative furnishes insurance against death on fallacious principles, and 
it would be well for persons desiring insurance to avoid associations of 


this stamp altogether. 4 





The Germ of Consumption. 

Tue regular meeting of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History occurred 
on the evening of August 1. After the transaction of the regular routine 
of business, there followed the mo&t interesting feature of the evening, 
the exhibition by Drs. F. W. Langdon and J. H. Hunt of specimens of 
the bacillus tuberculosis, the supposed germ of consumption. The world 
of science has already been informed that Dr. Koch, the pathologist of 
Berlin, has discovered these bacilli, but this is probably the first exhibi- 
tion of them under his process on this continent. Every disease has its 
peculiar bacillus, and that consumption developed its own genus has, of 
course, not been doubted. What Dr. Koch accomplished was its revela- 
tion. He mace it palpable to sight under a magnifying glass. 

Regarding the e«hibition by Drs. Langdon and Hunt, The Cincinnati 
Gazette says : 


Drs. Hunt and Langdon have been for some weeks, at their leisure, pur- 
suing experiments with such aids as they have been enabled to get from 
the descriptions of Dr. Koch’s processes. Dr. Langdon, as acting pathol- 
ogist of the hospital, has had excellent opportunities, of which he has 
availed h'mself, of obtaining the diseased tissue trom the organs of tuber- 
culous subjects, and sputum containing debris of tuber-uious lung. With 
these, after obtaining with some difficulty the various agents employed in 
the process, experiments have been kept up for several weeks. For por- 
tions of the staining material he found it necessary to send to New 
York. It is this staining matter that constitutes the discovery of Dr. 
Koch, It is a peculiar fact that all the ordinary run of bacilli can be col- 
ored with Vesuvian brown, but those of certain malignant diseases can 
nct be made apparent with that color. Each seems to require some pecu- 
liar agent to give it color, so that the glass will reveal it. There are the 
various proportions of these agents to be ascertained, and the application 
of them to be made to the matter to be experimented with, involving labor 
of which the novice in such matters has littke conception. The coloring 
matter employed by these gentlemen consists of, first, Vesuvian brown, 
second, a solution of methyl violet. The brown gives its color to the 
mucuos, blood corpuscles and various debris of broken down tissue, but 
has no effect upon the bacilli; the violet colors the bacilli alone, and at the 
same time that it renders them palpable to sight, distinguishes them from 
their surroundings. Thus colored and prepared, the writer was afforded 
the opportunity for a leisure examination of this assumedly destructive 
organism under a glass, the magnifying power of which is 1000 diameters. 
the minuteness of these supposed germs may be conceived from the fact 
that when thus magnified they appear not more than half the size of a pin 
head. Imagine strings of bologna sausage or oblong beads of from three 
toa dozen links each, curled up and straight, lying in every direction and 
reduced to the size indicated, and the reader has what these germs appear 
tobe, The sputum or expectoration from the lungs is prolific of these ; 
in fact, in some specimens it appears to be almost the entire composition 
ofit, while they are scattered all through the diseased lung tissue and various 
glands, In fact, sputum seems to be merely the cultivator of bacilli. Dr. 
Koch has pursued his experiments so faras to demonstrate that the bacilli 
retain their vitality in dried sputum after several weeks, at the end of which 
time he has generated them with sputum dust in gelatine, in which they 
thrive. He has inoculated animals with them which have fallen sick and 
died, and has afterward discovered the bacilli in the lung tissues Hence 
the presumption that from the dried sputum of consumptives the disease 
may be communicated. The discovery of the bacilli and the subsequent 
experiments have not, however, settled the conflicting opinions prevail- 
ing in regard to those bacilli in general. One opinion is, that they are 
the germs or causes of diseases ; the other that they are simply results of 
iseases. Upon those theories physicians do not generally entertain de- 
cided opinions. Dr. Koch has only performed the office of pathologist. 

€ has caused healthy monkeys, dogs, etc., to die of consumption, but 
has left the cure of consumptive monkeys to be effected by the therapeu- 
list. In connection with this discovery has been propounded the query 





whether it does not pave the way to a sure cure for the relentless disease. 
In this the general public is chiefly interested. What specific can be 
found which, when introduced into the system, will reach the lungs and 
destroy these bacilli; or shall it in the near future be accomplished by 
vaccination with the same bacilli, after having their virulence reduced by an 
experience in some other animal organism, or by inoculation with bacilli 
of some other harmless ailment that will make war upon the bacilli tuber- 
culosi and exterminate them. -These appear to be some of the specula- 
tions that have dawned upon the therapeutic mind since Dr. Koch’s dis- 
covery, and the public waits for some practical outcome to follow. Dr. 
Langdon, in advance of the exhibition of the bacilli, through three different 
glasses to better accommodate the curious, explained in simple terms, 
and somewhat sparingly, the status of Dr. Koch’s discovery, and the two 
theories that obtain in regard to these diseased germs or results, as the 
case may be. He had nothing to offer in the way of opinion. When it 
was announced that the instruments were adjusted, there was great eager- 
ness on the part of the audience to have a glimpse of the fell destroyers 
of human life. The view obtained, however, must have proved very un- 


satisfactory to many, for it is only by a careful and ve 
servation that the eye becomes accustomed to distinguis 


deliberate ob- 
between such 


small divisions of undecided color with sufficient clearness to make out 


the outlines of these minute vitalized cells. 





Forest Fires. 


IN the report of the Commissioner of Insurance of the State of Michigan, 
for 1882, occurs the following historical reference to the forest fires which 
devastated nearly seventy townships in that State last September : 


A notable event in connection with the fire statistics of this State was 
the burning simultaneously with Chicago of a laige amount of property in 
the northern part of this State, and the attendant loss of human life, on 


October 8 and 9, 1871. 


At that time in this State the most severe fires were in the counties of 
Bay, Gratiot, Isabella, [osco, Lapeer, Menominee, Oceana, St. Clair and 
Saginaw. Large losses occurred in the townships of Fillmore and Lake- 
town, Allegan county, the city of Manistee, in Manistee county, Holland 
City, in Ottawa county, near the western shore of Lake Michigan, and 
the villages of Sand Beach, Port Hope, White Rock, Elm Creek, Forest 
Bay and Huron City, in Huron county; Forestville and the property in 
adjacent townships in Sanilac county, on the lake Huron shore, were 


almost completely destroyed. 


The statistics of loss were given in detail by localities in the annual re- 
port for 1872. The number of persons burned to death, or whose deaths 
were directly traceable to the effects of the fire, was 21I—10 males and 
11 females. The actual loss of property—not including crops and thous- 
ands of acres of valuable timber—was two millions three hundred and 


forty-six thousand four hundred and thirteen dollars ($2,346,413). 
574,808.59, of 


actual amount of insurance paid upon this property was 


which $108,720.12 were paid by Michigan stock companies. 


mutual companies did not suffer by these fires. 


The 
The 


The history of those fires of 1871 was repeated on September 5 and 
6, 1881. The counties of Sanilac, Huron, Tuscola, Lapeer and a por- 
tion of St. Clair were swept by a fearful cyclone of fire, which devastated 
nearly seventy townships. There was a great loss of human life. Seventy- 
eight persons in Huron county and sixty in Sanilac county perished. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of property were destroyed. The fire traversed 


a section of country but very partially insured. 


wo mutual companies* 


had from $80,000 to $100,000 of losses, but a trifle of which have been paid. 
Only twenty stock companies had losses in the burnt district, aggregat- 


ing $101,942.66. This amount was promptly paid. 


I am indebted to John Stirling, Esq., secretary of the Fire Relief Com- 
mission of Michigan, for the following statistics of loss in the Huron pen- 











insula : 
Estimated 
Cc Families |No. Persons| Houses Barns Value of 
SUNTEEE, Burnt Out.in Families| Burned. Burned. Property 
Burned. 
RE ax condeshuctacene 11045 5,172 604 695 | $1,123 269 
Sieve: censceenetoy 144 6,598 627 580 875.733 
i cttinhnentnden 335 1,284 102 109 121,24! 
Ditidicedinnunwindieg 82 220 5 13 18,071 
Det ircctccsececves 2,928 13,274 1,428 1,307 $2,138,320 




















* The Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Sanilac, Huron and Tuscola counties, and the Mer- 


cantile Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of the same counties. 





—There is nothing “small ” about the Ohio mutual fire insurance com- 
panies excepting their assets. Customers that were persuaded that their 
insurance would cost a mere bagatelle are beginning to find out that it 


costs, in some instances, more than in regular cash companies, 
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MERE MENTION. 


—The millers of Wisconsin have at last formed a mutual insurance 
association. 

—The Lafayette Fire Insurance Company of Brooklyn proposes to add 
$50,000 to its capital, making the same $200,000, 

—The Franklin Insurance Company of Indianapolis shows a gain 
in assets and net surplus for the first six months of 1882. 

—The Equitable Life Assurance Company of New York has opened up 
business in Belgium, and appointed a general agency in Brussels. 

—A compact has been adopted at Fort Wayne, Ind., with Charles L. 
Graves,as manager. Rates have been advanced and new forms adopted. 


—Mackay & Hanes, insurance agents at Niagara Falls, have dissolved 
partnership. Mr. Makay will continue the business, representing an ex- 
cellent line of companies. 

—Wnm. H. Miller, of the firm of Vance & Miller, of Cincinnati, is again 
at his post, having recovered from the injuries he received about a month 
ago by being thrown from his buggy. 

—The agents at La Salle, Ill., have recently organized a local board with 
G. M. Murphy, president, and Joseph Wertheim, secretary. The town is 
now being rated by a committee of five. 

—The Cleveland Board of Fire Underwriters have “‘ got the papers” 
on one of their members recently ‘‘ fired out,” and if they feel so disposed 
might cause the individual no little trouble. 


—Hamilton, O., has voted to appropriate $300,000 for water-works on 
the reservoir plan, and proposes to buy ten acres of land ona hill over- 
looking the town as a location for the reservoir. 

—The Southern and Eastern departments of the Niagara, of this city, 
have been consolidated, and will hereafter be under the supervision of 
Henry W. Brown, of Philadelphia, the department being known as the 
Southeasiern. 

—About $500 in subscriptions have been obtained from citizens of 
Jeffersonville with which to enjoin the council and water company from 
the erection of water-works in that city. Jeffersonville is a good place for 
insurance men to advance rates, 


—A Philadelphia exchange says: ‘‘ The Provident Savings Life As- 
surance Society of New York has closed up its Philadelphia office, and it 
is rumored that the company will wind up and re-insure its business.” 
The officers of the company deny that the company proposes to close up 
at present. 

—The New York Life Insurance Company transacted business in 
Austria, in 1881, as follows: Sum insured, 757,100 florins; premiums, 
etc., 139,452 florins ; claims, etc., 8,866 florins ; expenses, 29,297 florins. 
On December 31, 1881, the total amount of the sums insured reached 
2,290,785 florins. 

—Official announcement is made that the Michigan Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company of Detroit has been admitted to do business in this 
State. The president of the company is Francis Palms, and the secretary 
E. C. Preston. It has a capital of $200,000, assets amounting to $240,000 
and a net surplus of about $12,000. 

—The mutual fire insurance companies in Ohio are pushing their patrons 
pretty lively with assessments of late. It seems that the custom of bor- 
rowing money has received a backset by a recent decision of the Attorney- 
General, and the assessments in many instances exceed the actual board 
rate charged by regular stock companies. 

—The Insurance World, Pittsburgh, says: “ Rent insurance is being 
introduced in this city by Mr. Morris, of the Citizens Insurance Company, 
one of the most progressive of our local institutions. This form of insur- 
ance, although not new, is but imperfectly understood in this city. The 
Citizens, by judicious local advertising, is already doing quite a large busi- 
ness in this line.” 

—A Chicago paper says: ‘‘Itis understood in Chicago that further 
action in regard to the rates on such elevators as fail to adopt and carry 
out the recommendations of the patrol committee as to protection against 
fires will be taken in a few days, as these vast storehouses for grain are 
rapidly filling up, and the hazard is increasing as well as the interest of 
insurers, The agents say that the elevator owners have been pooling 





ee 


their interests for years, and, therefore, can not complain if, failing to 
provide the most ordinary precautions, the insurance agents also Pool 
their interests and put up the price, in order to nake it an object for 
owners to get such facilities for the prevention and putting out of fires,” 


—The Cincinnati Price Current observes that the flouring mills of Min- 
neapolis are seeking insurance all over the country, and from the manner 
in which the applications are hawked about they are having difficulty in 
finding alodgment. Let them apply to the new Wisconsin Mill Mutual, 
or, perhaps, the Mutual of New York would like a slice. The latter 
had $20,000 on the Ilecker mill. 

—Several cases of distressing, if not dangerous, poisoning by the use of 
compounds for lessening the labor of washing clothes have occurred te. 
cently among New Jersey laundry workers. The National Laundry 
Journal says that the State Board of Health are about to make examina. 
tions of the suspigious preparations, intending to prosecute manufacturers 
where dangerously poisonous properties are discovered. 


—During the month of July the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company disbursed $199.254 on account of death claims and $66,111 on 
account of matured endowments, making the total for the month $265, 36s, 
From January 1 until August 1 the company disbursed $1,835,299.26, of 
which the sum of $1,479,518.26 was in the death claim department, the 
balance of $355,781 being in the matured endowment department. 


—The growth of the cotton manufacturing industry in the Southern 
States is shown by the introduction of new spindles, which was last year, 
according to the Columbus, Ga., Enquirer, as follows: Georgia, 106,000; 
Alabama, 34,000; Tennessee, 24,000; Mississippi, 32,000; Louisiana, 
21,000; North Carolina, 48,000; South Carolina, 96,000; total new spin- 
dles, 361,000. This represents an investment of about twelve millions of 
dollars. 


—The tna Life Insurance Company paid during the month of July 
death claims amounting to $138,650,60. Since the first of January the 
company has paid on account of death claims $703,890.69. It has paid 
the present month $35,628 for matured endowments, and since the com- 
mencement of the year $392,419.95. The total amount disbursed by the 
company for death losses and endowments in the past seven months is 
$1,096, 310.64. 

—J. F. Ferris, manager of the agencies of the Union Mutual Insurance 
Company for Maine and New Hampshire, was married, Tuesday, to Miss 
Emma Reid, of Portland. The employees of the company presented Mr. 
Ferris with an elegant China ice cream set, a beautiful duplex lamp, and 
a handsome French clock, valued at about $500. There were other ele- 
gant presents. The happy couple have gone on a bridal tour to the White 
Mountains, and have the best wishes of numerous friends. 


—We are under obligation to John W. Brooks, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, for part second of his annual report, embracing the 
detailed sstatements of the life and accident companies doing business 
that State. It contains also some valuable tables deduced from these 
statements, but as they include only such companies as are doing busi- 
ness in Connecticut, they do not cover the experience of all companies in 
the country. We have heretofore given the general statistics of the life 
companies for 1881. i 

—James Generals, a very old colored man, was recently found dead in 
a livery stable at Wilkesbarre, Pa. A few months ago he was a favorite 
subject for speculations in ‘‘ grave yard” insurance, these sharpers having 
about $200,000 of alleged insurance on his life in various companies. 
They paid assessments till one by one the companies died off, but Gen- 
erals out-generalled them by outliving them all. The speculators are oul 
and injured, and it is reported that no portion of the $200,000 will reach 
the ghouls who speculated on the old darkey’s death. 


—Fred. Dorner, of Cleveland, O., holds policy No. 2399 of the Van 
West Mutual Insurance Company for $1500 on a stock of clothing, the 
board rate on which is 1% per cent, or $22.50 for the $1500. Fred hap 
given to understand that his insurance would cost him a mere trifle in a 
mutual company, and allowed himself to be persuaded into accepting the 
policy referred to. Now comes along official notification from the officers 
of the “ Mutual” that his assessment is $24.75 in addition to what he has 
paid. The notice incidentally explains that a part of the assessment IS 
retroactive and goes back to August 1, 1881. According to our under 
standing of the Ohio law relating to mutual fire ‘nsurance companies, 
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this action of the company is unwarranted ; but how many policyholders 
will stop to investigate the matter? The majority of them will go right 
slong,’pay whatever they are asked, and live in blissful ignorance that they 
are paying mere than in regular cash companies. 


—The all but moribund Knickerbocker Fire, of this city, which had 
nearly died of old age and general underwriting debility, reports for July 
an increase of surplus to the showy amount of $78,060. And the thing 
was brought about by cutting down the capital from $280,000 to $210,000, 
and making the difference ‘‘ surplus.” Simple, but effective. Now, let 
the old thing take on board some brain capital and push out to get busi- 
nessand make money. The Knickerbocker Fire has lingered and lan- 
guished full long enough. The concern should wake up or sell out and 
retire, as some of its betters have done.—/nsurance Age. 


—The Insurance Age says: ‘‘ It was merely a coincidence, of course, 
but how curious it is that Napoleon Driggs, who stopped the way of the 
Tariff Association movement in New York, had to make a beggarly kind 
of showing for his Williamsburgh City Company on July 1. Forexample : 
Loss of surplus since January 1, $60,215; expenditures over income 
since January 1, $32,209 ; loss ratio, 65.4 per cent of premiums; expense 
ratio, 46.7 per cent of premiums ; result of the six months’ underwriting, 
$112.10 paid out for losses and expenditures to every $100 of premium 
income, And yet Driggs fools his stockholders into believing that he 
“knows it all.” 

—The average amount of water delivered by the companies in London 
1880 was 142,000,000 gallons per day, being an increase of nearly 8,000,000 
gallons over 1879. Of this amount, more than 71,000,000 gallons were, we 
are informed, sometimes ‘‘ grossly polluted by sewage matters.” More 
than 61,000,000 gallons were ‘‘ occasionally so polluted,” and less than 
9,000,000 gallons were uniformly of excellent quality for drinking. These 
figures are an eloquent condemnation of the policy of purchasing, at an 


‘exorbitant rate, so imperfect a supply. It is noted that the impurity is 


increasing, and was greater, both proportionately and actually, in 1880 than 
during any year since the analyses began in 1868, 


—It looks as if the proposed Atlanta (Ga.) Home Insurance Company 
would get as far as an organization. More than $160,000 of the stock is 
subscribed. If the promoters would drop the word “Home” out of 
the title, and allow the company to be called ‘‘ Atlanta,” they 
would do a wise thing. There is already a ‘‘Georgia Home,” and 
there is also a ‘‘ Home of New York "—but, with these two exceptions, it 
hasn’t proved profitable to adopt this name—as witness the Home of New 
Haven, and the Home of Columbus, both of which concerns began by 
stealing the name of the great New York company and ended by most 
inglorious failure, in which criminality and mismanagement had part. — 
Bulletin. 

—A recent letter from New Orleans speaks of the weather as being de- 
lightfully cool and the country very healthy, therefore more comfortable 
than it appears to be in the North. Our correspondent further says: ‘‘I 
see the statements to July rst are very bilious, but our companies that 
stuck to the North havedone very well. Businesshas been very dull this 
summer, but no fires in this city. The locals make money and keep rates 
down, Friend Ogden, of the London and Liverpool and Globe, is in 
Texas, doubtless doing good work in visiting the different agencies in 
that section. Clarence Low, our young friend and talented underwriter, 
isaway, too, in Georgia, visiting tthe Springs for his health, which we 
Tegret to say has not been very good of late. 


—A. C. Blodgett, C. E. Bliven, A. W. Spalding, A. J. Harding, R. J. 
Smith, Eugene Cary and W. B. Cornell were appointed a committee at 
the last meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest to 
draftan appeal to the insurance fraternity, soliciting articles of interest 
and usefulness, all such donations to be the property of the association. 
Pursuant to their commission, the committee has addressed the members, 
advising them that the association has been incorporated under the law of 
the State of Illinois, with the power to hold and own property, and that at 
the next regular meeting thereof a revised code of by-laws under the act 
ofincorporation will be presented for adoption, or such other action as 
may then be thought expedient and best. This *‘ appeal” would have 
been presented at an earlier date, but for the fact that no place wherein to 
safely keep and arrange your donations was provided by the association, 
and none of the committee could furnish the same until now. A secure 
and pleasant place is now at our disposal free of charge, until the next 





regular meeting, at which time permanent arrangements will undoubtedly 
be made for our library and a common reading room and “ Insurance 
Exchange” for the members, We now appeal to you for contributions of 
books, periodicals, papers and anything that you may have of usefulness 
and interest to the association that you can spare, the same to be sent to 
W. B. Cornell, president, at No. 161 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. We 
ask that the donor’s name may be attached to each article. A list will be 
prepared with a description thereof and donors’ names, and be presented 
at our next meeting. With those who thus remember us and desire it, 
we shall be pleased to request the secretary of the association to ‘‘ ex- 
change” the proceedings of this body to the extent that he has them, and 
in the event of a re-publication of its whole proceedings to place the 
same upon a list therefor.” 


—So much has been written of late regarding accidents to persons from 
contact with electric wires not properly insulated, that for mere variety the 
following item, imported from the other side of the water, touching the life 
and fire risk of gas, will be read with interest : “‘ At an early hour this morn- 
ing (July 12) the neighborhood of the Hotel de Ville, Paris, was startled 
by a violent gas explosion, which unhappily resulted in loss of life. The 
scene of the accident was the Rue Francois Biron. An escape of gas was 
first noticed in the cellars of a restaurant. While the gas company was 
being communicated with a slight explosion was heard, and the premises 
took fire. A crowd collected, the firemen extinguished the flames, and all 
seemed about to be set right, when it was discovered that flames were issu- 
ing from the sewers, and that, passing along the tubes, they had reached a 
café on the opposite side of the street. The firemen hurried to the spot, 
the crowd became thicker, and a quarter of an hour later a violent explo- 
sion took place, which wrecked the café, tore up a part of the street, and 
made severe havoc among the bystanders. About forty persons were 
more or less severely injured. Later on, at about noon,’ two further ex- 
plosions occurred. The adjoining houses have been evacuated, passengers 
are forbidden to enter the streets near the scene, and the whole neighbor- 
hood is in a state of indescribable excitement. According to the latest 
news, five persons were killed. Twelve of the victims who were carried 
to the Hotel Dieu are said to be beyond recovery, and are expected to ex- 
pire from minute to minute.” 


—On a visit made to the East last spring, Ed. P. Farnsworth, a mem- 
ber of the well-known firm of E. D. Farnsworth & Son, obtained the 
agency for the Pacific Coast of three companies—the Mechanics of Brooklyn 
and the Exchange and United States Fire of New York. The representa- 
tion of the United States Fire has recently been resigaed by E. D. Farns- 
worth & Son, the requirements of the company being such as, in their 
opinion, would have compelled this agency to do injustice to its other 
companies. The following are the names of the companies at present 
represented by this enterprising San Francisco firm: The Citizens of St. 
Louis, German of Pittsburgh, Farragut of New York, Firemens of Balti- 
more, Mechanics of Brooklyn and the Exchange of New York. These 
organizations are well known throughout the United States as stanch 
agency companies. The Citizens had total assets by last published re- 
port aggregating $390,017 ; the German had assets of $388,036 ; Farragut, 
$436,991 ; Firemens, $521,193; Mechanics, $483,714; Exchange, $337,- 
428; Metropolitan Plate Glass, $166,692 ; total assets represented by E. 
D. Farnsworth & Son, $2,724,071. E. D. Farnsworth is a veteran in the 
insurance business. He was for many years a prominent underwriter of 
Nashville, Tenn., but resigned the agency of several prominent companies, 
and removed to California, on account of the health of his family, in 1872. 
His biography does not only cover a life devoted to insurance, for in 1868 
Mr. Farnsworth was elected Grand Sire of the Sovereign Grand Lodge of 
Odd Fellows, and visited Germany in 1870, in his official capacity, to estab- 
lish the order there. E. D. Farnsworth & Son have been in business on the 
Pacific Coast since 1872. Mr. Farnsworth, senior, was the founder of the 
Insurance Patrol of San Francisco, of which it may be said there is no 
patrol more efficient. He was president of that organization two years, 
declining, as appears in his published official report of January 1, 1877, to 
serve any longer. E. P. Farnsworth is a sharp, intelligent adjuster, and 
attends to the losses of the agency. The average loss experienced by the 
agency during any year has not exceeded thirty-four per cent of premiums. 
Both father and son are enterprising men of inexhaustible energy, and are 
bound to maintain a lead among Pacific Coast underwriters. E. D. 
Farnsworth & Son have been members of the California Underwriters 
Association since its organization. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 








New York State Companies. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 


Par Value 
of Stock. 


Capital 
Paid up 


Per $ico, 
Fan. 1, 
1882, 


Last 
DivipEND 
Pap. 


Latest SALE 
or STock, 





Date. 


Per Ct. 





American ...-.-------- Fe 
American Exchange 


Broadway 
Brooklyn 


Buffalo German - 
RE Kcamedsdascanens 


Commerce. ...----. ----- 


Commercial 
Continental 


Firemans Trust -----.---- 
Franklin and Emporium. 


German American 


Germania ............... 
Glens Falls 


Greenwich 
Guardian 


ngs County 
Knickerbocker 


La Fayette 
sland. 


Manut'rs: and Builders -.- 
Mechanics 


Mechanics and Traders. . 
Merchants 


Metropolitan Plate Glassd 


New York Bowery 
New York Equitable -_.. 


Peter Cooper 
Phenix 
Relief § 


Star 
Sterling .... 
Stuyvesant 


ae 
Unived States 


Watertown 
Westchester 


3o | 








$300,000 
220,000 
40,000 


200,000 
200,000 
153,000 


200,000 
200,000 
300,000 


210,009 
250,000 
200,000 


200,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


150,c0o 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 


500,000 
200,000 
200,000 


200,010 
150,000 
210,000 


150,000 
300,000 
300,000 


250,000 
200,000 
250,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


100,000 
200,000 
200,000 


200,000 
300,000 
210,000 


200,000 
500,000 
350,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


150,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


500,000 
350,000 
200,000 


300,000 
100,000 
250,000 


200,000 
300,000 
250,000 





$171.56 
156.27 
230.03 


133.13 
264.23 
243.80 


115.38 
328.95 
267.00 


170.87 
152.94 
172.14 


» 147-35 
240.67 
302.68 


127.45 
139.12 
162.04 


127.01 
138.75 
172.80 


241.52 
182.34 
397.08 


160,02 
269.05 


110.00 


182.86 
183.27 
160.21 


124.01 
126.69 
101.49 


249-54 
237-19 
136.23 


167.03 
140.17 
109.13 


175.79 
186.25 
166.40 


200.19 
110.27 
180.16 


126.72 
141.88 
182,13 |*. 


150.09 
248.45 
254.69 


135.83 
228.07 
128.01 


292.50 
147.00 
150.04 


238.45 
151.16 
108,84 


167.72 
185.44 
178.02 


103-43 
107.86 
168.81 


113.42 
112,76 
192.40 
158.12 


158.35 
300.07 


Jan., ’82 
*July, 82 
*July ’82 


*July, 82 
Aug., 82 
* July, ’82 


«July, "82 
eat 82 


Aug. 
oquks, Be 
tAug. ’82 


*July, ’82 
*jJuly, ’82 
Apr., 82 


*July, 82 
*Aug.,’82 
*July,’ 82 


*July,’82 
*july,’82 
*July, 82 


* July, ’82 
*July,’ 82 
*July,’82 


*July,’82 
* July ,’82 
* July, '82 


july "82 
*july, "82 
* July, ’82 


ofan "82 
uly, 82 
*July,’8x 


Mar.,’82 
* July, ’82 
an.,’79 


*July, ’82 
*July,’82 
jan., ’82 


Jan.,’82 
*July,’82 
*July,’82 


“fu "82 
uly ,’82 
Jan.,’82 


*July, ‘ee 
uly, ’82 


*July, ’82 
*July, 82 
*July,’82 


‘} = ie 
uly, 62 
Apr., 


July, Sy 
uly, 82 
*July,’ 82 
*July, "82 
nd Mn 

2 
*Aug., "82 

i) 

a 82 
uly, ’82 


fh 81 
*July see 
*July,’81 
ae "82 
*July, 82 
Jan.,’ 82 


*Aug., "82 
*July.’82 





"82 |. 





|Mar. 1,’82 
Mar, 1, "82 
|Feb. 8, ’82 





| July 28,’&2 
| 
|May 3, "82 





| Jan. 25,’82 
|Apr. 14,82 


|July 23," "So 
|Aug. 2,'82 
rie | Apr.tg,’ 82 


3% Mayro, 82 
Jan. 10,82 


% | July 22, "82 
july 12,'82 
[ree 27,'82 


2 

5 

6 

6 | yuly 26,’82 
5 Junerg,, 82 
5 cad 16,’81 
5 | june 2,'82 
7% |Aug.27,’ "81 
2% |July 20,’82 
June26,'82 
July 17,’<2 
Aug. 2,'82 


July 29,’82 
Nov. 3,’81 
July 10,’82 


Mar.29,’82 
Mar, 1, °81 
July 24,’82 


- 
wun uonw uUBwun Uaun 


Aug. 2,’82 
May 2,'82 
May 9,'82 


july26, ’82 
Apr. 13,’82 
Dec. 2, ’81 


Uwun 


Mays,’ 82 
ar.16,'82 
Apr.26,’82 


June, ’80 
Feb. 8, ’82 
Apr. 12,’82 


Jan. 12,’82 
Aug. 7,’82 
Feb. 6, ’82 


— 
uow Naw wou 





July 1,’82 
| Aug. 3. ’82 
| July 27,’82 


| June26,’82 
|Oct. 31,81 
May18,’82 


|Mar.24,’82 
|July 154, "82 
June 7,’82 


wnxnw ann waAQnwo anu 


* 


Mayro, _ 
Mar.15. 
Mar. 8 Hoe 


x 


ot 


May2s,’81 
Mayzz2,’82 


owe urtu Vw >» 








Price 
(Per 
Cent.) 


200 
150 


152% 


109 
191 
195 


105 
100 
160 


125 
145 
120 


105 
246 
232 


83 
105 
125 


87% 
114 
120 


200 
155 
200 


286 


75 
_1to 


134% 


160 
121 
263 





* Second dividend declared during the year. 


t Third dividend declared during the year. 


+ Fourth dividend declared during the year. 
d Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. 


§ Retired, 





Other State Companies Doing Business in New Yer. 





NAME OF COMPANY, 





Etna, Hartford 

American, Boston 
American, Newark 
American, Philadelphia 
American Central, St. Louis 


Atlantic, Providence 

Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh.... 
Citizens, Pittsburgh 

Connecticut, Hartford 

Detroit F. and M., Detroit. 

Eliot, Boston 


Equitable Ff, and M., Providence... 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 

Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco 
Firemens, Baltimore 


Firemens, Dayton 
Firemens, Newark 

First National, Worcester _. 
Franklin, Philadelphia 
German, Pittsburg 


Germania, Newark 

Girard F. and M., Philadelphi 
Hartford, Hartford 

Ins. Co. of North America, Phila...- 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 


Manufacturers F. and M., Boston... 
Mercantile Cleveland 

Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 
Merchants Providence 

Merchants, Newark 

National, Baltimore 


National, Hartford 
Neptune F. and M., 
New Orleans Ins .Co. 
Newark City, N ewark 
Newark, Newark 


Boston... 


New Hampshire, Manchester. 
North American, Boston 
Northwestern National, 
Orient, Hartford 
Pennsylvania, Phila 


Milwaukee 


Phoenix, Hartford 

Prescott, Boston 

Providence Washington, Providence 
Security, New Haven 

Shoe and Leather, Boston 


Springfield F. and M., Springfield .- 
St. Paul, St. Paul 


Union, San Francisco 
United Fi Phil 
Washington, Boston 





Par Value 
of Stock. 


10 
100 

10 
loo 


Capitas 
Paid up 


Last 
Divipenp 
Pain, 


Net 
Book 
Value of 
Stock 
Per $100, 
Fan. 1, | 
1882. 


ees 


Sale af Stock. 
(Per Cent.) 


Date. \Per Ct, 


Price of Latest 


_—. 





$178.19 |tJuly, ’82 
144.75 |*July,’82 
229.13 | Mar., "82 
265.31 | Apr., 82 
138.92 |*July "82 


me 
oun 


aw 


104.59 |*July, 82 
131.90 | Jan.,’82 
267.00 |* July, ’82 
130.33 loquly. te 
172.28 |* july, 82 
162.21 Sates 
| 
127.17 |* July, 82 
325.08 |*July, 82 
150.15 |* July, 82 
113.44 Bie 
107.78 an., 82 


Uaurew 


awu Bw 


120.86 |* July, ’82 
221.91 | Jan., — 
109.62 | Feb., 

329.44 |t july," ne 
140.92 |fJuly, ’82 


ow An 


105.58 | July, ’78 
255-79 1 sen 
206.63 |* July,’ 

215.32 \*July,’ ae 
215.15 [*July. "82 


a) 
mnoouw 


123.47 |*Oct., 81 
153-14 \* July,’ 82 
145.12 | May, "82 
150.12 l*July,, "Be 

212.51 |* July, ‘83 
102.89 f "82 


146.19 July. "82 
146.31 | April, 82 
122.01 |*July, ’82 
101.16 | Jan., '80 
214.96 | Jan., 82 


— UU Owuuu 


173-24 |*Jun. , 82 
140.57 | April, 
138.39 |*July,’ 
117.88 * july, "Be 
336.39 | | Mar., 


- 
usuoe 


w 
* 


155.96 't July,’ 82 
137.24 | Apr., '82 
131.0t |* July, ’82 
117.56 | Jan. , "82 
105.95 | *Oct.,’ 81 


~ 
weo 








wn 


*July, 82 
*July, ’82 
+ July, ’82 
*July, 82 
*July, ’82 


143012 
141.42 
152,88 
113.78 
116,48 
102.55 
182,37 





Canadian Companie 


s Doing Business in New York. 





British America, Toronto 
Western, Toronto 


50 
20 








$500,000 | $131.82 
490,000 | 
| 


Jan , "82 
*July, ’82 


10 


161.61 12 











Bagh Companies Doing Business in New York. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 


Par 


Value of 


Stock. 


is | 
Latest Price. 





City of London 

Commercial Union 

Fire Insurance Association... 
Guardian 

Imperial Fire 

Lancashire 


Liverpool and London and Globe... 
London Assurance 

London and Lancashire Fire... 
London and Provincial 

North British and Mercantile. 


Norwich Union. -. 


y' 
Scottish Union and National. 
Standard Fire 
United Re-Insurance 


£ 
10 
50 
10 
190 
100 
20 
Io 
20 
25 
25 
20 
50 
100 


10 
20 
20 
10 
20 














